OSAP  repayments  necessary  if  students  withdraw 


By  Bev  Conquest 

Psst.  Wanna  stay  on  the  good  side  of 
OSAP?  Wanna  stay  off  the  default  list? 

Students  oveq)aid  in  OSAP  grants  due  to 
changes  in  financial  or  student  status  are  re- 
quired to  pay  back  the  overpayment,  ex- 
plained Betty  Martin,  associate  registrar  for 
Conestoga  College. 

Status  changes  are  caused  by  two  main 


reasons:  employment  and  withdrawal  from 
school. 

Students  with  grants  are  allowed  to  earn 
$500  per  term  before  their  financial  status 
should  be  reviewed. 

If  you  earn  more  than  that,  Martin  said, 
“Being  the  nice  honest  student  that  you  are, 
you  come  and  tell  us,  and  we,  being  the  nice 
people  that  we  are,  see  if  we  can  back  up  the 
amount  over  the  entire  year.”  (Students  can 


cam  $1 ,5(X)  over  a year  and  still  not  be  penal- 
ized by  OSAP.) 

With  earnings  more  than  $1,500,  a student 
must  pay  back  any  OSAP  overpayment. 

Paperwork  takes  six  to  eight  weeks  no  mat- 
ter what  time  of  year  it  is,  Martin  said,  and 
this  is  why  deductions  aren’t  made  but  repay- 
ment schedules  are. 

A student  who  withdraws  from  a program, 
especially  in  the  summer,  may  owe  money  to 


OSAP.  In  this  case,  the  only  repayment  will 
be  grant  money.  Martin  said  grants  are 
divided  into  three  instalments  for  programs 
continuing  year-round,  and  that  the  final  pay- 
ment is  made  in  May.  Hopefully,  a student 
who  withdraws  won’t  take  the  final  OSAP 
cheque.  If  a student  takes  the  cheque,  it  must 
be  repaid. 

Loan  repayments  must  begin  after  a period 
of  six  months  away  from  school. 


Peter  Straka 


Straka  designs  Arabian  curricuium 


By  Nellie  Blake 

Helping  design  programs  at  a new 
college  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates 
(UAE)  might  be  educational  for 
both  Arabians  and  Conestoga  staff 
who  will  be  visiting  the  UAE 
throughout  the  summer,  according 


to  a 17-year  veteran  in  civil  en- 
gineering. 

The  arrangement  is  part  of  a con- 
tract with  Educansult  Ltd.  of  Toron- 
to under  which  six  Ontario  educa- 
tional institutions  will  help  set  up 
six  college  campuses  in  the  Arabian 
country. 


Peter  Straka,  deemed  a specialist 
because  of  his  long  teaching  career, 
said  he  will  be  preparing  a cur- 
riculum design  package  to  be  used 
by  Arabian  faculty  when  the  cam- 
puses are  fully  operational. 

The  package  will  consist  of  a 
three-year  program  preparing 


graduates  for  jobs  in  design  and 
detailing,  estimating  construction 
costs,  co-ordinating  construction 
schedules  and  specifications  in  field 
surveys,  soil  exploration,  construc- 
tion supervision,  and  testing  of 
soils,  materials  and  structures. 

See  Straka,  page  3 


Bicycle  racks  needed  at  Doon 


By  Susan  Oxford 

The  Doon  campus  may  have  a 
shortage  of  parking  spaces  not  only 
for  cars,  but  for  bicycles  too. 

Bob  Gilberds,  security  supervisor 
at  Doon,  said  the  college  could  use 
more  bicycle  racks. 

“If  there  isn’t  a rack  near  a 
student’s  entrance,  the  student  will 
lock  the  bicycle  up  against  a tree  or 
post,”  said  Gilberds.  “One  guy 
wants  to  bring  his  expensive  bicycle 
inside  the  school,  but  I can’t  let  him 

That  would  be  allowing  a safety 

hazard.” 

If  Gilberds  finds  a bicycle  im- 
properly parked  against  a tree  or 


post,  he  issues  a warning  letter.  He 
said  he  has  never  cut  locks  or  chains 
off  bicycles.  Gilberds  said  there  has 
never  been  a bicycle  stolen  from 
Doon  campus. 

Parking  a bicycle  at  Doon  is  al- 
lowed only  at  the  few  bicycle  racks 
found  on  the  campus.  There  is  a 
double  rack  (for  32  bicycles)  oiA- 
side  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  recrea- 
tion centre,  and  one  single  rack  (18 
bicycles)  outside  door  number  four 
of  the  main  building.  There  are  none 
at  the  D.B.  Detweiler  Centre. 

Ross  Cole,  technician,  electrical 
skills,  said  a bicycle  rack  is  needed 
there. 

“Bicycles  should  be  parked  in  a 


rack  at  the  front  of  the  centre,”  said 
Cole.  “We  should  have  one  rack  at 
the  centre.  Even  though  some  of  the 
bicycles  parked  at  the  centre  are  not 
locked  up,  we’ve  never  had  a 
bicycle  stolen  from  here.” 

Ron  Dummer,  manager  of 
material  services  at  Doon,  said  if 
teachers  want  a bicycle  rack  located 
near  the  building,  “they  have  to  put 
in  a request  for  one.  Then  the  re- 
quest has  to  go  through  a process 
that  is  finalized  by  John  Tibbits’ 
(Conestoga  college  president)  sig- 
nature.” 

“Bicycle  racks  were  made  at  the 
school  a long,  long  time  ago.  They 
costabout$175  or  $250,”  Dummer 
said.  “I  guess  one  possibility  would 


Lamp-post  crazy 


John  McCurdy/Spoke 


April  27:  A driver  stalled  his  van  in  front  of  the  main  building  on  Doon  campus.  While  he  looked 
at  the  choke,  the  van  started,  veered  and  hit  the  lamp  post.  A Doon  security  guard  looks  and 
wonders.  


Parking  a bicycle  at  school 
becomes  a problem  when 
racks  are  not  supplied. 

be  to  see  if  the  welding  students 
could  make  the  bicycle  racks.” 
Bicycle  racks  could  be  made  by 
students  of  the  welder  fitter 
program  at  Cam  bridge  campus , said 
Doug  Collison,  welding  teacher. 
The  40-week  Canada  Manpower- 
sponsored  program  runs  throughout 
the  summer  months. 

“If  we  got  the  go-ahead  from  Mac 
Rostance  (manager  of  physical 
resources),  we  could  have  a couple 
of  racks  finished  in  a few  weeks,’  ’ 
said  Collison.  Welders  would  need 
a good  drawing  or  photograph  of  the 
rack  wanted,  and  the  college  would 
have  to  arrange  for  the  materials  and 
delivery  of  the  finished  racks,  he 
said. 


Photo  by  Susan  Oxford/Spoke 


Car  collision  minor 
in  Doon  parking  lot 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

A car  accident  that  caused  minor 
injuries  and  little  damage  to  two 
cars,  occurred  Wednesday,  April 
20,  at  1:35  p.m.  in  parking  lot  num- 
ber one  at  Conestoga  College,  Doon 
campus,  said  SgL  William  Chij> 
man,  of  the  Waterloo  regional 
police. 

Sgt.  Chipman  said  a female  nurs- 
ing student,  Slobodanica  Cvet- 
kovic,  17,  of  336  Lee  Circle,  Water- 
loo, was  driving  a 1984  tan  Dodge 
car  through  the  parking  lot  located 
near  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  recrea- 
tion centre. 

As  Cvetkovic  was  looking  for  a 
parking  space,  not  driving  on  proper 
driving  lanes,  a 1981  blue  Pontiac 
belonging  to  Denise  Henriksen,  3 1 , 
of  RR  1,  Eden,  was  backing  out  of 
a parking  spot.  The  two  cars  col- 
lided. 

Janet  Smith,  campus  security  of- 
ficer, said  no  one  was  seriously  in- 
jured, although  the  drivers  did 
receive  head  injuries  and  banged-up 


knees.  Smith  recommended  that 
they  all  take  extra  precautions  and 
go  to  the  hospital. 

Smith  said  she  was  giving  out 
parking  tickets  in  the  area  that  after- 
noon when  she  heard  the  crash  and 
students  yelling.  She  thought  the 
students  had  started  a fight.  After  in- 
vestigating, she  called  the  Waterloo 
regional  police. 

“Usually,  the  accidents  that  occur 
here  are  minor  and  we  don’t  call  the 
police.  This  time  we  called;  we  had 
to,”  Smith  said. 

Bob  Gilberds,  campus  security  of- 
ficer, said  95  per  cent  of  the  acci- 
dents that  occur  in  the  college  park- 
ing lots  are  caused  by  speeding. 

“Everyone  should  learn  to  slow 
down  and  drive  on  the  proper  park- 
ing lot  roadway,”  Gilberds  said. 

Gilberds  said  he  will  give  first- 
time speeders  a warning  and  he  will 
note  each  person’s  name  and 
licence  number. 

“ If  I catch  them  a second  time,  I ’ 11 
make  them  park  out  near  the  road,’  ’ 
Gilberds  said. 
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Criticism  an  art? 

^1^  By  William  Waffle 

Nobody’s  perfect. 

It  seems  everybody  expects  perfection  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  complain  about  anyone  who 
causes  us  inconvenience,  from  a nervous  driver  in  a 
passing  lane  to  God  who  makes  it  rain,  again. 

“Criticism  is  easy,  art  is  difficult,’’  French 
playwright  Destouches  wrote.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
griping  has  become  an  art  form  in  our  society. 

A friend  of  mine  recently  worked  three  years  in 
Thailand  at  a Cambodian  refugee  camp.  Several 
hundred  people  lived  in  one  building  made  from 
aluminum  siding,  beneath  a tropical  sun. 

My  friend  returned  to  university  in  Canada.  In  an 
environmental  issues  course,  she  talked  with  several 
environmental  activists.  She  was  perplexed  to  find 
that  people  who  owned  fast  cars  and  expensive 
clothes  spoke  against  the  government’s  lack  of  con- 
cern for  ecology  and  conservation. 

A measure  of  political  concern  is  healthy,  but  she 
wished  her  classmates  would  study  their  own  life- 
styles more  carefully.  She  is  studying  rural  planning 
and  development.  When  she  finishes,  she  will  leave 
expensive  clothes  and  cars  behind  and  return  to  a third 
world  country  to  help  people  manage  their  environ- 
ment. 

Winston  Churchill  said,  “It  is  better  to  be  making 
the  news  than  taking  it;  to  be  an  actor  rather  than  a 
critic.’’ 

In  a world  full  of  imperfect  people  it  is  much  easier 
to  talk  about  the  faults  of  one’s  leaders,  relatives  and 
peers  than  to  address  one’s  own  shortcomings. 

Until  someone  dares  to  inspect  him  or  herself,  then 
desires  and  takes  courage  to  do  some  weeding, 
nobody  will  be  springing  up  roses. 


I lock  my  bike  against  a tree. 
There’s  no  rack  near  my  class. 

Mike  Thring,  first-year 
mechanicai  engineering. 


Yes.  My  class  is  near  door  #4,  so 
I can  park  at  a rack. 

Steve  Ireland,  first-year  busi- 
ness advertising  and  market- 
ing. 


I outside  door  #4. 

1*1  IfHf  Ralph  Beilstein,  first-year 
^ ^ e/ecfron/cs  engineering  tech- 


No.  My  bike  is  expensive  and  I’d 
like  to  park  it  inside. 

Dale  Howie,  second-year 
electronics  engineering  tech- 
nology. 


My  bike  is  locked  to  a pole  near  a 
newspaper  box;  it’s  close  to  my 

John  Vanrooy,  first-year 
graphic  design  and  advertis- 
ing. 


I bring  my  bike  weekends  only  so 
I can  bring  it  into  my  class. 

Robbie  Rob,  first-year 
graphic  design  and  advertis- 
ing. 


Letter  to  the  editor 


Survey  not  valid 

To  the  editor: 

In  a free  society,  one  of  the 
privileges  we  have  is  the  privilege 
of  a free  press.  But  with  this 
privilege  comes  one  major  pitfall. 
Because  the  press  in  Canada 
operates  under  few  restrictions, 
there  exists  the  possibility  of  ir- 
responsible journalism. 

The  Spoke  survey  (April  18)  on 
cheating  and  its  cUims  are  prime 
examples. 

First  of  all,  120  respondents  do  not 
constitute  a representative  sample 
of  Doon  campus  students.  About 
2,800  full-time  students  attend 
Doon,  and  about  10,000  attend  on  a 
part-time  basis.  That  means  you  sur- 
veyed less  than  one  per  cent  of 
Doon  campus  students. 

But  even  more  disturbing  are  the 
claims  you  made  after  compiling 
the  results  of  this  most  “informal” 
of  surveys.  Your  headline  on  the 


lead  story  on  page  one  of  the  April 
18  issue 

of  Spoke  was  written  irresponsib- 
ly, if  not  completely  erroneously. 
Your  survey  does  NOT  show  that 
33  per  cent  of  students  have  cheated 
on  college  exams. 

Your  sensational  headline  and 
lead  create  the  inaccurate  percep- 
tion that  33  per  cent  of  ALL  Doon 
students  (about  4,224)  of  them) 
have  cheated  on  exams. 

You  will  argue  that  the  rest  of  the 
story  provides  the  adequate  infor- 
mation to  put  the  survey  into 
perspective.  But  the  sad  truth  is  that 
headlines  and  leads  are  often  the 
only  parts  of  stories  that  people 
read,  therefore  becoming  the 
dominant  elements  of  the  story. 

The  illusion  you  have  created  in 
the  minds  of  many  is  that  a third  of 
Conestoga  College  students  at 
Doon  cheat,  and  you  simply  have 
not  done  nearly  enough  investigat- 
ing to  warrant  such  a claim. 

Don’t  feel  bad;  you’re  in  distin- 


guished company.  The  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  was  even  more 
careless  with  its  story  April  25,  that 
ran  under  the  headline,  “30%  of 
Conestoga  students  cheat,  survey 
says.”  About  39,500  students  at- 
tend Conestoga  College  in  its  en- 
tirety. My  special  thanks  go  to  The 
Record  for  telling  the  public  that 
about  13,000  Conestoga  students 
cheat. 

I do  not  advocate  cheating.  If  mass 
numbers  of  cheaters  were  exposed, 
Conestoga’s  reputation  would 
probably  suffer,  and  justly  so. 

But  you,  in  your  zeal  to  inject  con- 
troversy into  your  pages,  have  done 
little  more  than  manufacture  an 
issue  through  this  inaccurate  sur- 
vey. This  lazy,  irresponsible  jour- 
nalism has  probably  tarnished 
Conestoga’s  reputation  more  than 
the  30  per  cent  of  us  who  allegedly 
cheat. 

Tony  Reinhart,  second-year 
Journalism. 


Cheaters  cheat  themselves  of  golden  opportunity 


Illl 

By 

Diane  Rabatich 

In  any  achievement  there  is  struggle  to  get 
it  done,  and  the  temptation  to  do  it  the  easy 
way. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  write  an  exam  or 
test.  Either  you  know  it  or  you  don’t.  If  you 
don’t  know  it,  you  have  cheated  yourself  by 
not  becoming  curious  enough  about  the  sub- 
ject when  you  had  a chance  to  ask  questions 
and  learn  something  new. 

If  you  wrote  an  exam  knowing  you  weren’t 
prepared,  and  sat  close  to  the  class  brain  or 


took  in  notes  to  help  you  pass,  you  were  guil- 
ty of  cheating.  Not  only  cheating  the  teacher 
who  marked  the  paper,  but  also  cheating 
yourself  of  the  chance  to  test  your  brain 
power  against  a measurable  standard. 

By  cheating,  you  rob  yourself  of  the  right 
to  sit  back  at  the  end  of  a hard  job  and  say, 
“I  tried  my  best.”  It  takes  a little  person  to 
cheat,  but  a great  person  to  strive  for  his  or 
her  personal  best. 

Spoke  conducted  an  informal  cheating  sur- 
vey in  April  to  see  if  students  at  Doon  cam- 
pus felt  cheating  was  widespread  at  the  col- 
lege. The  survey  was,  admittedly,  unscien- 
tific, leaving  its  findings  open  to  criticism. 
Given  more  time  and  staff,  we  would  like  to 
have  polled  students  at  all  campuses,  for  ex- 
ample. 

But  the  results  were  surprising  to  readers. 
Only  29  students  out  of  the  random  120  sur- 
veyed thought  cheating  was  NOT 
widespread.  The  other  respondents  found 
cheating  took  different  forms:  plagiarism. 


copying  of  someone  else’s  essays  as  one’s 
own,  copying  computer  programs  and  video 
tapes,  using  crib  notes  on  exams  or  getting 
someone  else  to  write  an  exam  for  another 
student 

Spoke’s  survey  showed,  for  example,  that 
33  per  cent  of  the  random  120  surveyed  said 
they  had  at  some  time  used  cheating  notes  to 
help  them  out  on  a test. 

Spoke  interviewed  faculty  and  found  that, 
while  some  departments  had  their  own 
regulations  for  dealing  with  cheaters,  the  col- 
lege had  no  formal  policy.  Most  Canadian 
universities  have  stiff  penalties:  once  caught 
cheating,  a student  is  out  and  cannot  return 
until  a penalty  period,  ranging  from  one  or 
two  years  to  is  over. 

Conestoga  has  a committee  formulating  a 
cheating  policy,  and  expects  this  policy  to  be 
in  place  for  the  fall  semester.  The  policy  will 
be  included  in  a handbook  of  rights  and 
responsibilities,  to  be  distributed  to  students. 

Charles  Franklin  Kettering  (1876-1958) 


said,  ‘ ‘’We  should  all  be  concerned  about  the 
future  because  we  will  have  to  spend  the  rest 
of  our  lives  there.” 

When  you  cheat,  you  rob  your  own  future. 

It  is  in  the  struggle  for  achievement  that  you 
grow.  Failing  something  doesn’t  mean 
you’re  a failure.  It  only  means  that  you 
haven’t  yet  succeeded,  and  that  you  can 
decide  to  try  harder  or  find  your  niche  by 
trying  something  else. 

Imagine  if  an  Olympic  runner  used  a hid- 
den motor  in  his  sneakers  to  race  first  to  the 
finish  line.  He  would  not  have  run  the  race 
honestly,  and  would  have  sulhed  the  Olym- 
pic spirit. 

Imagine  you  have  a flame  of  honesty  burn- 
ing brightly  over  your  head.  Can  you  go  to 
bed  each  night  with  the  flame  burning  true? 
Note:  a wobbly  flame  emits  a tell-tale  trail  of 
soot.  Don’t  be  a pot  calling  a kettle  black  if 
you’ve  cheated  on  essays  or  exams;  cheating 
never  pays. 


Summer  doesn’t 
change  OSAP 


By  Bev  Conquest 

Student  assistance  stays  the  same 
regardless  of  changes  in  the 
weather. 

Betty  Martin,  associate  registrar 
for  Conestoga  College,  said  there 
are  no  changes  or  concessions  made 
to  students  requiring  assistance  just 
because  it  is  summer. 

In  particular,  parents  of  children 
under  1 1 can  claim  $200  per  child 
for  babysitting  costs,  regardless  of 
changes  in  expenses  eaused  by  sum- 
mer holidays. 

Students  enrolled  in  programs  that 
go  through  the  summer  can  fill  out 
OSAP  forms  in  September  that 
apply  to  the  whole  year. 

If  students  begin  classes  in  the 
summer,  they  are  still  eligible  for 
year-round  assistance  but  must 
complete  two  sets  of  forms  as  the 
OSAP  year  ends  in  August  and  new 
forms  are  required  for  each  year. 
The  paperwork  takes  six  to  eight 
weeks  no  matter  what  time  of  year. 
Martin  suggests  students  get  their 
forms  in  early  to  avoid  financial 


problems. 

OSAP  gives  assistance  according 
to  need,  she  said.  Group  A students 
are  those  dependent  on  their 
parents’  income.  Group  B students 
are  those  for  which  parents’  income 
is  no  longer  relevant,  and  includes 
students  who  are  married,  have 
lived  away  from  home  for  four 
years  or  have  worked  for  two  con- 
secutive 12-  month  periods.  If  mar- 
ried, a group  B student  is  considered 
dependent  on  his  or  her  spouse’s  in- 
come. Group  A and  B students  are 
eligible  for  a grant  of  $2,500  per 
term.  Single  parents  are  eligible  for 
$3,500  per  term.  Canada  student 
loans  offer  $105  per  week  and  On- 
tario student  loans,  $900  per  term. 

Students  can  earn  up  to  $1,500  an- 
nually before  their  OSAP  assistance 
is  affected.  If  a student  is  unable  to 
find  work,  he  or  she  must  have  a 
medical  certificate  or  10  letters  of 
rejection  explaining  why.  Only  in 
those  circumstances  would  a stu- 
dent not  be  assessed  the  $70  per 
week,  or  $ 1 ,120,  that  OSAP  expects 
he  or  she  will  earn  over  the  summer. 
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Caged  In 


StudGnts  writ©  thGir  final  Gxams  WGdnGSday,  April  27,  at  thG  KGnnGth  E.  HuntGr  rGcreation  CGntre. 


Repayment  of  loans  a must 


By  Bev  Conquest 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  be  a dead  student 
in  Ontario. 

But  it  does  in  some  other  provin- 
ces. 

Students  with  outstanding  Ontario 
student  loans  are  responsible  for 
paying  back  their  loans  and  no  ex- 
cuse — not  even  dying  — will  get 
them  out  of  it. 

Other  provinces  are  more  forgiv- 
ing. Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova 


Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
automatically  write  off  the  loan.  In 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan, 
and  New  Brunswick  a death  certifi- 
cate is  needed  before  the  loan  is  for- 
given. 

In  Ontario,  Central  Collection 
Services,  a department  of  the 
government,  is  authorized  to  try  to 
collect  the  balance  from  the 
student’s  estate  or  executor. 

A spokesperson  from  the 
student  aid  branch  said  she  didn’t 


know  the  exact  reasoning  behind 
the  policies,  but  “a  debt  is  a debt.” 
She  added  that  if  any  loan  was  not 
paid  back  by  a student,  it  would  be 
passed  on  to  taxpayers. 

‘ ‘Why  should  taxpayers  be 
responsible  for  the  debt  if  the 
money  is  available  in  the  estate?” 
she  asked. 

All  student  loans  from  the 
Canadian  government  are  automati- 
cally forgiven  in  case  of  a student’s 
death. 


Thoroughbred  horses 
in  residence  at  farm 


By  Esther  Janesar 

People  who  live  in  Kitchener  and 
love  horses  don’t  have  to  travel  far, 
because  the  Vos  farm  on  Pinnacle 
Drive  is  only  a canter  away. 

Danny  and  Leta  Vos  have  lived  at 
their  farm  for  two  years.  They  board 
12  horses  for  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  boarders  are  respon- 
sible for  looking  after  their  own  hor- 


ses, which  includes  feeding,  groom- 
ing and  daily  exercise. 

The  Vos  family  used  to  have  their 
own  horses,  but  were  too  busy  to 
care  for  the  animals  and  decided  to 
sell  them. 

The  horses  boarded  at  the  farm  in- 
clude arabian  and  thoroughbred 
breeds. 

English-style  riding  is  the  most 
popular  way  to  ride  at  the  farm. 


Not  allowing  horses  in  the  front 
pasture  in  spring  is  one  of  Vos’s 
rules  in  the  boarding  agreement. 

Leta  Vos  said  that  they  have  had  no 
mishaps  with  the  horses  or  riders, 
but  she  stresses  that  dirt  bikes  and 
construction  vehicles  scare  the 
young  horses. 

The  Vos  family  charges  $40  a 
month  for  board. 


Health  and  safety  standards  updated 


By  William  Waffle 

Conestoga  College’s  board  of 
governors  voted  April  25  to  adopt  a 
new  human  resources  policy. 

It  states: 

• The  college  is  committed  to 
provide  a healthy  and  safe  environ- 
ment for  students  and  employees. 


• The  college  recognizes  its  mental  signage  on  college  premises, 

obligations  under  the  Occupational  • The  college  reserves  the  right  to 
Health  and  Safety  Act  to  provide  a ask  persons  to  leave  the  college 
safe,  clean  and  healthy  environ-  premises  or  to  have  them  removed 
menL  for  failure  to  adhere  to  posted 

• The  college  insists  that  all  regulations. 

employees,  students  and  visitors  The  new  policy  replaces  two  ear- 
conduct  themselves  in  a safe  man-  Her  policies  from  December  1972 
ncr  and  obey  all  safety  and  environ-  and  September  1 976. 


Drinking  program 
receives  money 


A safe  drinking  habits  program 
has  been  designed  for  students  of 
Conestoga  College.  It  is  supported 
by  the  province.  The  program  is 
called  CAPE  - Campus  Alcohol 
Policies  and  Education.  The 
program  will  receive  $7,773  in  an- 
nual operating  grants,  the  Ontario 
Health  Ministry  has  announced. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  program  is 


to  reduce  drinking-related  health 
and  social  problems  among  stu- 
dents. It  will  include  discussion 
groups  and  exhibits  to  emphasize 
sensible  drinking  habits  and  raise 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  alcohol 
abuse. 

The  major  focus  of  the  campaign 
will  be  the  college’s  2,800  first-year 
students. 


Rumor  of  cheating 
a lot  of  ‘fuss’:  Hays 


By  Nellie  Blake 

Rumors  that  a first-year  law 
and  security  administration 
(LAS  A)  student  was  accused  of 
cheating  in  April  were  un- 
founded, and  no  action  was 
taken  against  the  student,  ac- 
cording to  LAS  A CO-  ordinator 
Bob  Hays. 

The  student  has  now 
withdrawn  from  the  program  for 
personal  reasons.  Hays  said. 

He  added  he  had  no  comment 
because  of  the  bad  publicity  it 
would  mean  for  the  student. 

The  reason  there  had  been  a lot 
of  “fuss”  surrounding  the  situa- 
tion, Hays  said,  was  because  of 
rumors  that  were  not  based  on 
fact.  Those  rumors  have  now 
been  stopped,  he  said. 

Although  faculty  made  no 


decision  to  expel  anyone,  be- 
cause there  were  no  grounds  for 
expulsion.  Hays  said,  cheating  is 
a serious  matter,  especially  in 
LAS  A,  business  and  in  any  other 
program  where  the  student’s 
credibility  is  at  stake. 

He  said  he  is  thankful  no  action 
had  to  be  taken  in  this  case,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  a stu- 
dent wouldn’t  be  hired  because 
of  a bad  school  record. 

Hays  said  the  LAS  A program 
tightened  security  on  exam  areas 
in  the  past  year,  so  that  no  cheat- 
ing can  occur.  Students  are  not 
allowed  to  bring  anything  to  the 
exam  except  a pen  and  paper. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see  a 
college-wide  policy  to  make 
cheating  on  tests  difficult  He 
added  anyone  caught  should  be 
expelled  automatically. 


Straka  continued  from  page  1 


Modifications  might  be  made  to 
the  curriculum,  Straka  said,  depend- 
ing on  a questionnaire  now  being 
circulated  to  industry  in  the  UAE. 
The  survey  will  determine  specific 
needs  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
Results  will  be  known  by  faculty  in 
Canada  on  May  12,  when  three  ad- 
ministrative specialists  now  in  that 
country  return. 

The  curriculum  and  its  possible 
revision  will  be  set  into  motion  in 
June  when  six  faculty  specialists  ar- 
rive in  the  UAE. 

Straka’s  design  as  well  as 
teachers’  designs  from  business, 
electronics  and  health  services  will 
be  written  by  a professional  cur- 
riculum writer. 

Faculty  will  be  stationed  in  Shar- 
jah, Ras  al-Khaimah,  Khor  Fakkan, 
Abu  Dhabi  and  Dubai,  where  Straka 
will  be  setting  up  camp. 

To  prepare  for  the  foreign  culture 
and  climate,  Straka  said,  the  team 
was  briefed  three  weeks  ago  by 
EducansultLtd.  of  Toronto  on  what 
to  eat  and  how  to  dress.  They  were 
advised  not  to  consume  alcohol. 

The  group  was  also  told  not  to  go 


outside  in  the  hot,  humid  w'eathe- 
Straka  said  that  right  now  their  sum- 
mer is  as  hot  as  our  summer  in  July 
and  August. 

One  of  the  reasons  Straka  ac- 
cepted the  task,  he  said,  was  to  help 
promote  Ontario’s  name  and  its  col- 
lege education  system. 

His  personal  reward,  Straka  said, 
will  be  experience  gained  with 
another  countr)'’s  school  system 
and  culture. 

The  new  UAE  college  system  will 
help  relieve  enrolment  pressure  on 
the  countr>'’s  only  university,  A1 
Ain,  housing  approximately  7,000 
students. 

Other  Canadian  institutions  -- 
Fanshawe  College  in  London, 
Seneca  College  and  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  in  Toronto, 
St.  Lawrence  College  in  Brockville, 
and  Canadore  College  in  North  Bay 
— along  with  the  Ontario  Ministry’ 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  will  be 
involved  in  other  aspects  of  the 
project.  The  college  will  employ 
120  staff  members  in  the  first  year. 
There  are  40  applications  for  teach- 
ing and  administrative  positions 
available. 
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A packed  crowd  watches  the  videos  at  the  Times  club. 


BLIO  awards  honor  BRT  mistakes 
as  students,  alumni  gather  for  laughs 


By  Angelo  Mirabelli 

Broadcasting--radio  and 
television  (BRT)  students  held  their 
tribute  to  bloopers,  bleeps  and 
blunders,  when  their  annual  BLIO 
awards  were  held  April  27. 

The  BLIO  awards  are  a parody  oT 
the  CLIOs  --  annual  awards 
presented  by  the  CLIO  organization 
based  in  New  York.  The  organiza- 
tion recognizes  world-wide  excel- 
lence in  television,  print-advertis- 
ing, theatre  and  packaging. 

The  BLIOs  were  presented  at  the 
Time  club  in  Cambridge.  About  80 
people,  consisting  of  students  from 
the  three-year  program  and  alumni, 
gathered  to  honor  and  laugh  at  the 
best  rejects/mistakes  from  the 
program’s  (mainly)  television  and 
radio  tapes. 


This  year’s  awards  were  set  up  by 
second-year  student  Dave  Callen- 
dar,  who  said  he  expected  the  large 
turnout. 

He  said  it  was  the  first  time  the 
BLIO  awards  were  held  at  a night 
club. 

The  Time’s  large  television 
monitor  and  sound  system  provided 
viewers  with  a better  look  at  award- 
winning sketches.  Viewing  lasted 
one  hour. 

Eighteen  certificates  were 
presented  to  students  in  first, 
second,  and  third  year,  for  their 
obscene  gestures,  profanity  and 
wackiness  on  camera  and  tape. 

The  awards  were  informally 
presented.  No  student  came  out 
with  more  than  one  award.  Each 
winner  was  given  a mixture  of  ap- 
plause and  a touch  of  (jokingly)  foul 
language. 


Callendar  said  the  evening’s  high- 
light was  a Star  Wars  parody,  that 
substituted  BRT  students’  vocals 
for  those  of  the  movie,  displaying 
their  sick  sense  of  humor. 

He  said  some  of  sketches  were 
made  specially  for  the  evening’s 
entertainment,  but  the  majority 
were  spontaneous. 

Graduating  student  John  Mac- 
intosh, who  has  attended  these 
awards  for  three  years,  said  this 
year’s  event  “was  by  far  the  best.’’ 

“ Callendar’ s editing  technique 
was  the  best  (tonight).  He’s  gota  lot 
of  talent,’’  Macintosh  said. 

Callendar  said  the  evening 
showed  all  the  things  students 
wanted  to  “get  off  their  chests.’’ 

Callendar  remembered  the  quote 
of  the  year:  “Michelle  (Ringle),  can 
we  listen,  please.  Dammit!  ’’ 


BRT  grad  at  CITY  TV  | ECE  creatGS  new  centre 


By  David  Hiller 

Is  there  life  after  graduation? 

Doug  Slack,  a broadcasting- 
radio-and-television  (BRT) 
graduate,  recently  said  yes. 

Slack,  who  graduated  in  1986, 
first  started  at  CKKW  radio 
doing  radio  and  commercial 
promotion. 

He  then  began  working  as  an 
overnight  disc  jockey  before 
moving  to  CKCO  TV  to  edit  the 
news. 

Last  August  he  sent  a resume 
to  CITY  TV;  it  arrived  the  same 
day  that  someone  at  the  station 
quit.  They  phoned  him  up  and 
he  got  the  job. 

When  he’s  not  working  at 
CITY  TV,  he  sings  with  a band 
called  the  Fabulous  RockoUas. 

Last  year  the  group  raised 
several  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Freeport  Hospital  at  a benefit 
concert  held  at  the  Challenger 
restaurant  in  Breslau. 

The  band  has  not  made  any 
professional  appearances  since 
but  still  plays  for  personal 
pleasure. 


Slack  and  Rob  Wilcox  started 
the  BLIO  Awards  in  1984  as  an 
informal  student  event  held 
during  the  post-spring  break. 

BLIO  is  a BRT  take-off  on  the 
annual  CLIO  awards  presented 
by  the  CLIO  organization  in 
New  York  for  excellence  in 
television,  print-advertising, 
theatre  and  packaging. 

The  1984  BLIO  awards  were 
held  at  the  Kent  Hotel  because 
of  the  large  video  screen  that 
was  available. 

Slack  said  the  awards  thrive  in 
a land  of  out-takes  and  silliness 
where  anyone  can  nominate 
someone  for  anything. 

But,  he  said,  in  regards  to  edit- 
ing, you  get  out  of  it  what  you 
put  into  it. 

“I  wrote,  edited  and  produced 
plays,  so  there  was  a lot  of  extra 
work  done,”  he  said. 

“Motivation  is  the  key,” 
Slack  said.  “The  best  teacher  is 
yourself.” 

Slack’s  latest  job  is  as  an 
editor  for  CITY  TV’s  Much 
Music. 


at  Tall  Pines  complex 


By  Susan  Oxford 

The  early  childhood  education 
(ECE)  centre,  Doon  campus,  is 
creating  a new  centre  at  a con- 
dominimum  project  and  it  won’t 
cost  the  college  one  cent,  said 
Donna  McKenna,  ECE  co-or- 
dinator. 

‘ ‘We  (ECE  teachers)  helped  with 
the  design,”  said  McKenna.The 
new  centre.  Tall  Pines,  is  being  built 
by  Freure  Homes  of  Kitchener,  and 
will  be  operating  by  September. 

‘ ‘Mr.  Freure  became  aware  of  our 
child  care  facilities  when  he  brought 
his  child  here  for  day  care,”  said 
McKenna. 

Tall  Pines  day  care  centre  will  be 


run  by  the  college  as  an  off-  campus 
school,  and  ECE  has  accepted  more 
applicants  into  the  program,  Mc- 
Kenna said.  “We’re  also  moving 
our  resource  centre  to  the  Tall  Pines 
school  because  space  at  Doon  has 
run  out.” 

Charges  at  Tall  Pines  will  be  the 
same  as  at  Doon,  McKenna  said. 
Conestoga  has  a five-year  contract 
with  Freure  Homes.  After  one  year 
of  operation,  the  Tall  Pines  day  care 
centre  contract  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  condominium  association 
(residents  of  the  condominiums). 

The  college  and  condominium  as- 
sociation will  negotiate  a new  con- 
tract in  1993,  said  McKenna.  “The 
contract  likely  will  be  renewed,  as 


the  Tall  Pine  units  are  for  young 
families  needing  a starter  home  and 
turnover  will  be  high.” 

“We  (ECE)  want  to  expand  our 
day  care  and  teaching  facilities,” 
McKenna  said.  We  are  approaching 
otherpeople  with  ideas  to  help  them 
and  us.  We  are  currently  negotiating 
with  the  Waterloo  County  public 
school  board  to  operate  the  new 
child  care  facilities  at  two  new 
schools  they  are  building.” 

The  Ontario  government  has 
stated  all  new  public  elementary 
schools  must  provide  before-  and 
after-school  day  care,  McKenna 
said.  “This  new  ruling  will  help 
ECE  expand  into  the  community.” 


Poor  enrolment  cancels  health  courses 


By  David  Hiller 

There  appears  to  be  little  interest 
in  health  courses  offered  at  Cones- 
toga College. 

Out  of  10  courses  being  offered, 
only  one  has  started  as  scheduled. 


The  course,  basic  massage,  is  the 
only  one  in  which  sufficient  interest 
was  shown  so  that  it  could  be  held. 

The  heart  saver,  wellness  and 
beyond  wellness  courses  should  be 
starting  in  July  but  no  one  has  en- 
rolled yet. 


In  regards  to  low  enrolment,  a staff 
member  from  continuing  education 
said  that  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
people  wait  until  the  last  minute 
before  registering.  Then,  when  they 
finally  do  register,  they  find  the 
course  has  been  cancelled. 


LASA  graduate  hired  by  Waterloo  regional  police  force 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

This  summer,  Dave  Weber,  a 
graduate  of  the  law  and  security  ad- 
ministration (LASA)  program  at 
Conestoga  College,  Doon  campus, 
will  play  cops  and  robbers  for  real 
for  the  Waterloo  regional  police. 

‘ ‘Being  a police  officer  was  some- 
thing that  was  bom  in  me,”  Weber 
said.  ‘ ‘When  I played  cops  and  rob- 
bers when  I was  small,  I always 
wanted  to  be  the  cop.  If  I wasn’t,  I 
didn’t  want  to  play.” 

Weber,  22,  is  currently  working 
for  the  department  as  a fourth-  class 
constable.  He  must  attend  the  On- 
tario police  college  in  Aylmer. 

Weber  said  he  hopes  to  attend 
Aylmer  from  May  17  to  July  15.  He 
needs  a passing  score  of  about  85 
per  cent  on  their  entrance  exam  to 
be  accepted. 

‘ Tf  you  don’t  pass  the  exam,  Ayl- 
mer sends  you  back  to  the  depart- 
ment you’re  working  for.  The 
department  will  either  send  you 
back  to  Aylmer  at  a later  date  or  dis- 


miss you,”  Weber  said.  “They 

usually  dismiss  an  applicant,”  he 
added. 

Weber  said  the  police  college  will 
teach  applicants  about  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  criminal  code  offences, 
proper  arrest  procedures,  fitness 
and  self-defence  training,  note 
taking,  reporting  skills  and  target 
shooting. 

Weber  said  he  applied  two  months 
ago  for  a job  with  the  Waterloo 
police,  while  he  was  attending  Con- 
estoga. 

Later  he  was  asked  to  take  a 
knowledge  test,  IQ  test,  physical  fit- 
ness tests  and  personal  interviews. 

Weber  said  the  department  does 
not  tell  an  applicant  how  well  or 
how  poorly  he  or  she  has  done  on 
the  testings.  The  department  only 
reveals  if  the  applicant  has  passed 
or  failed. 

When  he  got  the  job  offer  on  April 
11,  he  was  asked  when  he  could 
begin  working.  He  quickly 
responded,  “I’ll  start  in  40 


minutes.” 

Weber  said  he  was  lucky  to  get  a 
job  so  quickly,  as  it  usually  takes  a 
graduate  three  to  eight  months  to 
find  a job. 

Weber  said  that  Conestoga  offers 
one  of  the  best  LASA  programs  in 
Ontario,  so  police  departments  are 
pleased  to  hire  its  LASA  graduates. 

Some  qualifications  for  a job  with 
the  Waterloo  regional  police, 
Weber  said,  include  proper  weight 
and  height,  good  eyesight,  intel- 
ligence, discretion  and  knowledge. 

“It’s  not  like  it  is  on  Miami  Vice. 
You  have  to  take  a good  look  at 
yourself,  ask  yourself  if  you  lUce 
shift  work,  unexpected  overtime, 
covering  court  duties  on  days  off 
and  breaking  your  own  social 
events  to  work.” 

If  you  can  handle  this,  Weber  said, 
‘ ‘go  for  it’  ’ because  it’s  a rewarding 
job. 

Weber  said  once  he  graduates 
from  police  college  he  will  be  earn- 
ing about  $28,000  in  the  first  year. 
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Dave  Weber  takes  a breather  before  writing  his  last  exam. 
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Graduating  students  finish  the  year  with  style 
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There  was  always  activity  on  the  dance  floor  at  this  year’s  grad  formal  held  April  29  at  the  Schwaben  club. 


Ticket  sales  increase  from  last  year 


By  David  Hiller 

This  year’s  grad  formal  has  been 
labelled  a success  by  its  or- 
ganizers. 

The  1988  version  of  the  annual 
event  was  held  on  April  29  at 
Kitchener’s  Schwaben  Club. 


Ticket  sales  were  150,  com- 
pared to  105  in  the  previous  year. 

Students  at  the  well-dressed 
gathering  danced  to  a wide  range 
of  music,  provided  by  a disc  jock- 
ey. 

A cash  bar  was  available  at  the 
event  as  well  as  a cold  buffet. 


Doon  Student  Association  busi- 
ness manager  Phil  Olinski  said 
that  the  formal  should  be  a great 
way  for  the  students  to  end  the 
year. 

In  regards  to  problems  of  stu- 
dent apathy,  Olinski  said  he  hopes 
that  this  year’s  larger  turnout  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Disc  jockey  Lome  Vender  Dusson 
provides  music  for  the  evening. 
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Slower  dances  were  also  popular  with  the  crowd. 
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Summer  jobs  for  students 


College  placement  centre  handles  900  applications 


By  Nellie  Blake 

Full-time  Conestoga  College  stu- 
dents don’t  need  to  look  far  when 
asking  for  help  finding  summer  or 
permanent  jobs.  The  job  placement 
centre  will  answer  questions  rang- 
ing from  where  to  look  for  jobs  to 
how  to  conduct  interviews. 

Placement  co-ordinator  Sharon 
Keogh  said  the  centre,  which  began 
approximately  10  years  ago,  directs 
graduates  in  technology,  business, 
accounting,  marketing  retail  sales 
and  computer  courses  to  career- 
oriented  jobs  in  Waterloo  Region. 

The  centre  handles  about  900  job 
applications  every  year.  The 
heaviest  time  is  from  January  to 
June,  after  which  full-time  jobs  get 
scarce  and  most  summer  jobs  are 
taken. 


After  August,  Keogh  said,  there 
are  no  graduates  available,  unless 
they  come  from  continous  intake 
programs,  like  journalism  and  nurs- 
ing. 

Most  employers  using  the  place- 
ment centre  know  when  students  are 
graduating,  what  kind  of  training  is 
received  and  how  to  go  through  the 
channels  of  hiring  a student,  Keogh 
said. 

“A  lot  of  our  people  are  repeat 
customers,”  she  said,  adding  that 
employers  call  the  centre  to  obtain 
graduates  to  train  for  specific  areas. 

The  centre  employs  a staff  of  four 
people  ‘‘well- versed”  in  job  market 
information,  salaries,  preparation  of 
resumes  and  interview  do’s  and 
don’ts. 

Students  can  also  use  the  centre’s 


typewriter  for  writing  resumes  and 
the  telephone  for  calling  prospec- 
tive employers;  and  they  can  pump 
free  information  from  the  staff.  The 
centre  also  conducts  resume  clinics. 

Funded  by  Conestoga  College,  the 
placement  centre  is  ‘‘cheap  for  the 
service  it  provides,”  Keogh  said. 

Though  the  centre  is  the  closest 
job  information  facility,  she  said 
students  should  visit  more  than  one 
employment  centre  for  effective 
coverage  of  all  possible  jobs. 

Students  can  use  the  centre  to  find 
jobs  when  they  graduate,  and  when 
they’re  looking  for  summer 
employment 

‘‘It  should  be  one  of  the  first 
places  to  look,  but  not  the  only 
one,”  she  said. 

Keogh  said  there  is  a trend  toward 


better  technology  jobs  in  civil  en- 
gineering, construction  and 
mechanical  engineering,  sales- 
retail  and  accounting. 

Another  trend  is  that  students  have 
become  more  selective,  wanting 
higher-paying  and  career-oriented 
jobs.  That,  Keogh  said,  makes 
hiring  college  and  university  sum- 
mer helpers  difficult  She  said  be- 
cause of  concern  about  money, 
graduates  are  overlooking  jobs 
giving  essential  experience. 

Keogh  said  full-time  wages  vary 
with  the  type  of  job,  averaging 
about  $ 1 7 or  $ 1 8 per  hour.  For  sum- 
mer jobs,  the  range  is  $5  to  $10  per 
hour. 

Common  job-hunting  problems, 
she  said,  are  overlooking  job  offers 
because  of  lower  salaries  and  a 


reluctance  to  move  to  where  the  job 
is. 

Keogh  advises  students  worried 
about  not  making  enough  money  to 
start  to  remember  that  if  a job  is 
done  well,  the  employer  will  reward 
a graduate  with  a higher  salary.  She 
said  some  reports  received  on  ear- 
lier placements  show  that  salaries 
‘‘doubled  in  two  years.” 

She  added  that  higher  salaries 
come  with  experience. 

The  placement  centre’s  goal, 
Keogh  said,  is  to  see  more  students 
using  the  information  to  find  career- 
oriented  jobs. 

But,  she  cautioned,  though  the 
centre  places  a lot  of  people,  it  can’t 
expect  to  place  everyone.  She  en- 
courages students  to  try  to  find  jobs 
on  their  own. 


Book  review 

Off-beat  jobs 
available 

By  Diane  Rabatich 

A World  of  Difference 
Lisa  Yarmoshuk  and  Chris 
Coy 

Broadview  Press  1 988 

You  don’t  have  to  perspire  in- 
side a striped  suit,  slinging 
hamburgers  all  summer.  The 
book  with  off-beat  summer  job 
options  has  finally  been  writ- 
ten. 

Last  summer,  students  Yar- 
moshuk and  Coy  quit  their  jobs 
to  write  A World  of  Difference. 
They  travelled  across  Canada 
via  car  pools  and  friends,  and 
gathered  information  to  help 
other  students  know  where  to 
find  interesting  summer  jobs. 

This  book  takes  the  fear  out  of 
the  impossible. 

Many  students  think  the  most 
interesting  summer  jobs  are 
either  unattainable  or  financial- 
ly impractical.  Not  so.  This 
book  describes  how  you  could 
find  yourself  restoring  castles 
in  France,  teaching  English  in 
Japan,  doing  community  work 
in  Africa  or  studying  languages 
in  Spain. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections:  one  listing  names,  ad- 
dresses and  costs  of  student 
work,  study  and  travel 
programs  in  Canada;  one 
giving  tips  on  work,  study  and 
travel  overseas;  and  one  with 
profiles  of  students  who  have 
tried  some  of  the  jobs  listed. 
Scholarship  and  grant 
programs  are  included  for  those 
interested  in  planning  to  study 
and  travel  abroad. 

It  is  available  in  local 
bookstores  and  libraries.  You 
may  also  contact  Broadview 
Press,  box  1243,  Peterborough, 
Ont.  K9J  7H5,  telephone  (705) 
743-8990,  to  obtain  a copy. 

You  only  get  one  chance  to  be 
young  - get  the  most  out  of 
your  summer  by  working  some- 
where else.  It’ll  make  a world 
of  difference. 


Custodian  jobs  available  to  Doon  grads 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

Custodian  jobs  are  available 
during  the  summer  to  graduates  at 
Conestoga  College,  Doon  campus, 
said  Tom  Mitchener,  contract 
manager  for  Hawley  Service  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  the  company  with  the 
college  contract  for  custodial  work. 

Mitchener  said  the  college  prefers 
to  hire  graduates  rather  than  stu- 
dents attending  college. 

‘ ‘ The  student  who  gets  the  job  will 
have  keys  giving  access  to  every 
room  in  the  college,”  Mitchener 
said.  ‘‘You  never  know  if  a student 
would  steal  only  an  exam  paper  out 
of  one  of  the  rooms.” 

Mitchener  advises  those  graduates 
interested  in  jobs  to  contact  him  in 
his  office,  located  in  the  technology 
hallway,  for  an  application  form. 

Gary  Trautman,  one  of  the  eve- 
ning custodians,  said  students 
should  be  prepared  to  work  long 
hours.  As  evening  custodian,  Traut- 
man works  from  3 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m., 
plus  overtime. 


Trautman  said  his  current  duties 
include  cleaning  up  the  student 
lounge,  picking  up  loose  garbage  in 
hallways,  vacuuming,  mopping  the 
tops  of  lockers  and  washing  stairs. 

‘‘I  mop  on  top  of  lockers  once  a 
week.  I can  mop  all  the  college  lock- 
ers on  one  floor  in  about  10 
minutes,”  Trautman  said. 

Trautman  said  there  will  be  new 
duties  in  the  summer:  washing  the 
lockers  inside-out,  and  cleaning  the 
floor  and  lights  in  the  cafeteria. 

TrauUnan  said  it  will  take  about 
eight  hours  to  strip  and  wax  the 
floor  in  the  cafeteria. 

‘‘The  lockers  are  also  a mess  be- 
cause students  have  just  left.  There 
is  more  work  to  do  now,  but  I don’t 
mind.” 

He  said  that  while  cleaning  out 
lockers  he  has  found  a variety  of  ar- 
ticles left  behind  by  students,  such 
as  loose  change,  a blond  wig,  cloth- 
ing, gloves,  pens,  pencils,  markers, 
rulers,  textbooks,  notebooks,  paper, 
sheets  of  steel,  magnets,  mirrors,  a 
balloon  and  a lot  of  garbage. 
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Gary  Trautman  on  the  job. 


Nurses  needed  for  summer  camps 


By  Barbara  Schlosser 

Students  can  relive  their  camp 
days  from  a different  angle  this 
summer.  Summer  camps  not  only 
need  camp  leaders,  counsellors, 
lifeguards  and  children,  they  need 
nurses. 

That’s  right.  Camps  in  Ontario  are 
looking  for  nurses  and  nursing  stu- 
dents to  work  for  the  summer, 
caring  for  campers  and  staff.  Be- 
sides taking  temperatures,  nurses 
who  are  hired  will  need  basic  first 
aid,  pharmacology  and  CPR  train- 
ing, and  should  relate  well  to 
children. 


The  YMCA  needs  nurses  at  Camp 
Wabanaki  near  Huntsville,  from 
June  27  to  Aug.  29,  and  at  Camp 
KiWaY  near  St.  Clements  from 
Aug.  1 to  Aug.  28. 

Bemie  Burnett,  at  the  Waterloo 
YMCA,  said  they  have  hired  nurs- 
ing students  in  the  past,  and  will 
welcome  enquiries  from  students  at 
Conestoga  College. 

Interested  nursing  students  should 
contact  the  Waterloo  YMCA  at 
(519)  885-3500,  Burnett  said. 

Nursing  students  are  also  needed 
at  specialized  camps  such  as  the 
Branchton  Camp  for  mentally 
handicapped  adults,  senior  citizens 


and  children.  Summer  jobs  are 
available  from  mid-June  to  the  end 
of  August. 

Branchton  provides  skill  training 
in  special  Olympic  sports,  aquatics 
and  outdoor  education.  Nurses  or 
nursing  students  will  be  responsible 
for  health  care  for  80  campers  and 
50  staff.  There  may  be  campers  with 
problems  ranging  fron  epilepsy  to 
cardio-  vascular  difficulties.  Salary 
is  $200  a week. 

Students  interested  can  contact 
Branchton  Camp  Inc.  in  Burlington 
at  (416)  681-0393  for  more  infor- 
mation. 


Centre  hires 

By  William  Waffle 

Several  part-time  jobs  are 
now  available  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  recreation  centre,  Con- 
estoga College. 

Barry  Milner,  supervisor  of 
recreation  facilities,  said  he  is 
looking  for  four  or  five  people 
to  work  in  the  concession  area 
and  assist  full-time  staff. 

Right  now,  part-time  staff  are 
working  on  maintenance  of  the 
building . 

Milner  said  applications  can 
be  submitted  to  him  or  through 
placement  services. 


Students 
needed  for 
reserves 


By  Barbara  Schlosser 

Students  wanting  to  experience 
military  training  while  still  earning 
money  this  summer  can  apply  for 
jobs  in  the  national  defence  reserve 
forces. 

Positions  are  available  for  stu- 
dents through  the  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program  (SYIP). 


Sergeant  Karl  Wiklund,  national 
defence  recruiter  in  Kitchener,  said 
students  are  paid  according  to  rank, 
and  that  they  receive  all  military 
medical  and  insurance  benefits- 
Training  includes  first  aid,  CPR, 
weaponry  and  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  military.  Wiklund 
said  that  if  a student  succeeds  in 
SYIP  summer  training,  he  or  she 


can  stay  in  the  reserves  afterwards. 

Students  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  1 7 by  July  1 in  order  to  apply 
Sixty  youth  positions  need  to  be 
filled  in  Guelph,  Wiklund  said. 
There  are  units  in  Brantford,  Hamil- 
ton, Kitchener  and  Paris. 

Wiklund  suggested  that  interested 
students  should  visit  the  military 
unit  nearest  them. 
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Work  for  a party 


By  Susan  Oxford 

With  a federal  election  loom- 
ing in  the  near  future,  job  oppor- 
tunities increase  for  Conestoga 
college  students  wanting  to 
work  with  a political  party.  Al- 
though most  of  the  jobs  avail- 
able are  on  a volunteer  basis, 
some  positions  are  salaried. 

In  the  upcoming  federal  elec- 
tion, the  three  major  parties. 
Progressive  Conservative, 
Liberal  and  New  Democrat 
(NDP),  will  be  campaigning  in 
the  Waterloo  Region  area  along 
with  one  minor  party,  the  Liber- 
tarians. 

All  parties  have  job  vacancies 
for  students  to  fill.  A student 
does  not  have  to  join  a political 
party  to  be  able  to  work  for  it. 

Students  can  volunteer  to  do 
door-to-door  and/or  telephone 
canvassing,  erect  signs  on  front 
lawns,  stuff  envelopes  and  work 
as  scrutineers  on  election  day. 
The  pay  for  these  jobs  is  nil,  but 
the  experience  is  invaluable. 

Kitchener  Liberals  will  need 
volunteer  receptionists  and 
telephone  canvassers,  said 
Kitchener  federal  Liberal  riding 
president  Walter  Muzyka. 

Waterloo  Libertarians  will 
need  a volunteer  receptionist  in 
their  Waterloo  office,  said 
Waterloo  federal  Libertarian 
riding  president  Steve  Cren- 
shaw. 

Waterloo  Progressive  Conser- 
vatives will  need  computer 
operators,  receptionists  and 
telephone  canvassers,  said 
Lance  Bryant,  Waterloo  federal 
Progressive  Conservative 
riding  president. 

Kitchener  NDPs  have  a major 
job  available.  They  need  some- 
one to  design  a brochure  for  the 
election,  said  Kitchener  federal 
NDP  riding  president  Ian  Mac- 


Farlane. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  of 
all  jobs  in  a political  party  could 
go  to  a student:  a candidate. 

Cambridge  Liberals  will  be 
nominating  a candidate  by  late 
July.  Yvon  LeBouthillier, 
Cambridge  federal  Liberal 
riding  association  president, 
said  the  candidate  is  a member- 
only  position. 

A prospective  candidate  must 
pay  a fee,  be  at  least  1 8 years  old 
and  a Canadian  citizen,  be  a 
Cambridge  resident  for  at  least 
30  days  (six  months  for  non- 
residents), and  collect  15  signa- 
tures from  riding  members.  The 
member  must  make  known  his 
or  her  intentions  of  running  at 
least  10  days  prior  to  a nomina- 
tion meeting.  At  the  meeting, 
the  candidate  is  elected  from 
those  nominated. 

Cronshaw  said  candidates  are 
needed  for  the  Libertarian  party 
in  Cambridge,  Guelph-Wel- 
lington  and  Kitchener  ridings.  A 
candidate’s  position  for  this 
party,  which  believes  in  free 
enterprise,  lower  taxes,  less 
government  intervention  in 
economic  and  private  affairs 
and  the  continuance  of  gun  con- 
trols, is  open  to  members  only. 
A member  must  belong  to  the 
party  for  seven  days  prior  to 
being  nominated  as  a can- 
didate. 

MacFarlane  said  Kitchener 
NDP  will  be  having  its  nomina- 
tion meeting  sometime  in  June. 
Candidates  must  be  party  mem- 
bers for  at  least  30  days  to  be 
eligible  for  nomination. 

If  a student  runs  as  a candidate 
for  a political  party  and  wins, 
it’s  conceivable  that  student 
may  not  be  in  school  next  year. 
Starting  salary  for  a member  of 
parliament  is  about  $39,000  for 
the  first  year. 


Bell  Canada  came  to  the  Doon  campus  on  April  29  to  repair  some  cable  on  the  third  floor. 


Managers  needed 
for  painting  firm 


By  Esther  Janesar 

Searching  for  summer  jobs 
can  be  difficult.  But,  working  as 
a student-manager-painter 
could  be  a stroke  in  the  right 
direction.  Paint  Brushers  Inc. 
from  Orangeville,  Ont.,  has 
started  its  annual  drive  for  stu- 
dent managers  for  its  summer 
painting  program. 

Rob  Thomas,  vice-president 
of  Paint  Brushers  Inc.,  which 
has  been  in  business  since  1979, 
was  started  by  two  university 
students,  Rob  and  Andrew 
Adams. 

The  company  teaches  its 
managers  everything  from  how 
to  oversee  eight  to  15 
employees,  estimate  painting 
contracts  and  how  to  advertise. 
Each  manager  is  given  $5,000 
for  advertising,  a list  of  paint 
suppliers  the  company  deals 
with  and  past  customers. 

Each  manager  is  in  charge  of 
estimating  his  or  her  own  con- 
tract jobs  and  the  hiring  of  eight 


to  15  employees. 

“It  takes  long  hours  and  hard 
work  to  be  a successful 
manager,’’  Thomas  said. 

“The  royalty  rate  decreases 
one  per  cent  for  every  increment 
of  $10,000  earned  by  a 
manager,’’  he  said. 

The  financial  breakdown  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  for  the 
average  manager  is  10  per  cent 
cost  for  materials;  40  per  cent 
for  labor;  16  per  cent  for  royal- 
ty payment;  eight  j^r  cent  for 
miscellaneous  (including 
transportation  and  accommoda- 
tions while  working  at  a con- 
tract job);  and  the  remaining  25 
per  cent  is  the  manager’s  profit 
for  the  summer. 

Adams,  a former  student  him- 
self, said  the  company  plans  to 
expand  into  Western  and 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States  within  one  or  two  ye^. 

About 400  students  were  hired 
this  past  summer  as  managers 
and  laborers  in  all  of  Ontario. 


Bell  Canada  workers  stand  by  for  further  word  . 


Bell  Canada  worker  Mike  Cluchey  waits  inside  Doon  campus’  main  building  to  connect  wiring 
from  the  new  woodworking  centre. 
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The  end  of  a legacy:  the  only  mementos  of  the  teams  will  be  their 
banners  in  the  hall  of  honor  at  the  recreation  centre. 


Committee 

By  John  McCurdy 

Complaints  by  some  athletes  and 
coaches  still  persist  over  the  cancel- 
lation of  three  varsity  teams  at  Con- 
estoga College.  Increased  expenses 
and  a sports  evaluation  system  have 
been  blamed  for  the  cuts. 

The  three  varsity  teams  cut  were 
golf,  men’s  touch  football  and 
women’s  volleyball. 

The  cuts  were  part  of  the  Doon 
Student  Association’s  (DS  A)  1988- 
89  budget  passed  Feb.  10  during  an 
open  forum. 

In  January  a 10-member  advisory 
committee  was  formed  to  study 
ways  of  saving  money. 

Members  of  the  committee  were: 
Dan  Young,  co-ordinator  of 
ahtletics  and  campus  recreation; 
Bob  Neath,  manager  of  college 
health  and  recreation  services;  Barb 
McCauley,  athletics  officer;  Doug 
Perkins,  athletics  officer;  Dan  Ran- 
dall, athletics  assistant;  Mary 
Wright,  campus  recreation  officer, 
Phil  Olinski,  DSA  business 
manager,  Paul  Colussi,  DSA  past 


president;  Tony  Karais,  DSA  past 
vice-president;  and  Rhonda 
Machan,  DSA  treasurer. 

Karais  said  the  reason  behind  the 
cuts  was  to  have  extra  money  for 
meals,  travelling  and  better  coach- 
ing for  the  remaining  teams.“The 
DSA  gave  what  money  it  could  af- 
ford.” 

Karais  said  he  was  the  only  one 
not  present  during  the  final  vote  that 
was  held  in  private,  but  public  dis- 
cussions dealing  with  spending 
should  be  held  in  the  future.  Olinski 
said  the  committee  “voted  on  the 
proposals  as  a group,  and  the 
majority  were  in  favor  of  the  cuts.’  ’ 

He  said  students  could  have 
voiced  their  opinions  about  the  cuts 
when  the  budget  was  brought  down. 

The  cuts  brought  criticism  from 
members  of  the  affected  teams. 

“All  the  school’s  varsity  teams 
have  trouble  getting  students  to 
play.  The  volleyball  team  was 
among  the  three  teams  unfairly 
centred  out  by  the  poor  participation 
problem,”  said  Tim  Dunkley, 


former  assistant  coach  and  trainer 
for  women’s  volleyball. 

Sue  Coveney,  former  member  of 
the  women’s  volleyball  team,  said, 

‘ ‘Each  player,  for  the  entire  season, 
paid  $20  for  travelling  expenses, 
and  no  one  got  a refund  for  this 
cost” 

Frank  Gallizzi,  former  member  of 
the  touch  football  team,  said  there 
should  be  a variety  of  varsity  sports 
so  people  can  choose  what  activities 
suit  them. 

In  a letter  to  the  editor  in  Spoke 
March  21,  former  golf  coach  Paul 
Knight  asked,  “If  the  criteria  for 
retention  or  elimination  is  indeed 
‘ ‘quality,”  how  can  the  decision  for 
the  golf  team  be  justified?” 

The  golf  team  won  two  Ontario 
Colleges  Athletics  Association 
(OCAA)  championships  in  the  past 
four  years. 

Elimination  of  the  three  teams  was 
based  on  a sports  evaluation  system, 
based  on  three  criteria:  social, 
academic,  and  athletic  development 
of  a player;  number  of  players  on 
the  team;  and  cost. 


Operating  costs  for  the  three  can- 
celled sports  during  the  1986-87  fis- 
cal year  were  $2, 100  for  touch  foot- 
ball, $600  for  volleyball,  and 
$4,800  for  golf. 

Dan  Young,  said  golf  was  the  most 
costly  because  the  team  used  a lot  of 
top  quality  balls  and  attended  out- 
of-town  tournaments. 

In  the  1987-88  operating  varsity 
budget,  major  expenses  were 
$16,600  for  transportation,  $10,076 
for  equipment  and  insurance,  and 
league  membership  fees.  For  ex- 
ample, to  play  in  an  industrial 
league,  the  women’s  volleyball 
team  paid  $400. 


Guelph  and  Waterloo  campuses 
pay  a varsity  participation  fee  of 
$2,400.  The  fee  is  negotiated  an- 
nually, and  is  based  on  how  many 
studenis  play  varsity  sports. 

The  other  campuses  have  such  a 
low  level  of  participation  that  they 
don’t  have  to  pay  a fee. 

The  varsity  athletics  budget  was 
increased  by  $861  (1.1  per  cent)  to 
stand  at  $57,739  (including  varsity 
fee).  Overall,  the  DSA  budget  is 
$164,371. 

Young  said,  “The  marginal 
budget  increase  wasn’t  enough  to 
cover  expenses,  so  a squeeze  was 
put  on  programs.” 


Athletic  sale  draws  few  buyers 
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Doug  Perkins  (middle)  helps  out  customers  with  their  purchases 
at  the  athletic  sale. 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

Only  about  six  people  showed  up 
at  an  equipment  sale  held  Wednes- 
day, April  27,  from  noon  to  2 p.m. 
at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  recreation 
centre,  Conestoga  College,  Doon 
campus,  said  Doug  Perkins,  ath- 
letics therapist  and  equipment  tech- 
nician. 

Perkins,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
sale,  said  he  made  a few  good  sales 
to  faculty  and  students,  although  he 
did  hope  for  more  buyers. 

During  an  athletic  sale  held  in 
January,  Perkins  said,  only  a few 
people  showed  up  as  well.  He’d 
hoped  for  a better  turnout  this  time, 
he  said. 

“I  understand  it’s  the  end  of  the 
year  and  students  have  spent  their 
money  buying  tickets  for  the  biz 
bash,  athletic  banquet  and  law  and 
security-administration  banquet,” 
Perkins  said. 

The  sale  was  held  to  try  to  solve 
the  lack  of  storage  space,  Perkins 
said.  Because  all  the  equipment  and 
clothing  - used  last  year  by  varsity 
sports  teams  — was  not  sold,  he  will 
have  to  store  everything  again  until 
September.  Perkins  said  there  was 
some  equipment  available  c ■ sale, 
although  90  per  cent  of  the  items 
were  clothing. 

Items  for  sale  included:  hockey 
gloves  for  $30,  a set  of  17  field 
hockey  sticks,  sweat-suits,  soccer 
tops  and  golf-styled  shirts  (about 


$15),  basketball  outfits,  track  shorts 
($2  to  $5),  and  a set  of  snooker  balls.  ; 

The  snooker  set  was  not  sold, 
Perkins  said.  At  the  last  athletic 
sale,  three  people  bid  on  the  ball  set 
but  no  one  could  afford  iL  He  said 
he  would  take  the  best  offer. 

Perkins  said  if  students  or  teams 
were  interested  in  a particular  item, 
he  would  be  happy  to  sit  down  with 


them  and  answer  any  questions  they 
might  have. 

He  said  money  from  the  sale  will 
go  back  into  the  college  budget. 

Perkins  plans  to  hold  another  ath- 
letic sale  in  $eptember. 

“It’s  better  for  students  if  the  sale 
is  in  September  so  they  can  wear 
their  sweats  or  use  their  equip- 
ment,” Perkins  said. 


Job  possibility  open  at  centre 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

There  is  a job  possibility  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  being  an  equip- 
mentroom  assistant  next  September 
at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  recreation 
center  of  Conestoga  College,  Doon 
campus. 

Doug  Perkins,  athletics  therapist 


and  equipment  technician,  said  job 
responsibilities  include:  issuing 
equipment,  making  sure  the  equip- 
ment given  out  is  in  safe  condition 
and  checking  to  make  sure  returned 
equipment  is  in  the  same  condition 
when  handed  out. 

Perkins  said  the  student  hired  will 
be  working  from  3:30  p.m.  to  8 p.m. 


every  evening. 

“Sometimes  they  might  have  to 
stay  till  1 1 p.m.,  depending  on  what 
is  going  on  at  the  centre,”  Perkins 
said. 

Contact  Perkins  at  the  recreation 
centre  for  an  application  form  and 
further  information. 


Cut  team  might  play 


By  John  McCurdy 

Money  from  Conestoga 
College  students  keeps  the  in- 
tramural sports  program,  held 
at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
recreation  centre,  running. 

Doon  campus  students  pay 
an  annual  athletic  fee  of  about 
$14. 

In  1986-87,  about  $4,(XX) 
was  collected  to  help  with 
operating  costs  and  upkeep. 

Expenses  for  running  the  in- 
tramurals include  salaries  for 
intramural  committee  mem- 
bers and  equipment  main- 
tenance. Each  of  seven  com- 
mittee members  receives  be- 
tween $200  and  $300  a year. 

The  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion (DSA)  helps  fund  only 
varsity  athletics.  The  in- 
tramural program  finances  it- 
self, said  Phil  Olinski,  DSA 
business  manager. 

Teams  involved  in  activities 
such  as  hockey  must  pay  a 


$ 1 0 deposit  to  use  the  cen  tie ’s 
dressing  rooms. 

Intramural  hockey  is  the 
most  expensive  sport  because 
licensed  referees  are  hired  to 
officiate  games.  Referees  are 
paid  $15  a game. 

Money  for  costs  like  this 
comes  either  from  a par- 
ticipation fee  fund  or  directly 
out  of  the  recreation  centre’s 
coffers. 

Only  teams  from  other  cam- 
puses are  charged  a participa- 
tion fee,  as  they  don’t  pay  a 
Doon  athletic  fee. 

Dan  Y oung,  co-ordinator  of 
athletics  and  campus  recrea- 
tion at  Doon,  said  if  a team 
played  a sport  that  lasted  one 
semester,  the  fee  would  be 
$35. 

An  intramural  hockey  team 
must  pay  a $100  to  ensure  it 
will  play  as  scheduled,  and  to 
cover  any  damages.  The 
money  is  refundable  at  the 
end  of  the  playing  season. 


Students  fund  intramurals 


By  John  McCurdy 

The  elimination  of  women’s  var- 
sity volleyball  in  September  as  a 
cost-cutting  measure  has  some 
former  team  members  talking  about 
starting  their  own  team. 

“The  reason  for  talking  about 
forming  the  team,  independent  from 
the  college’s  varsity  program,  is  be- 
cause there  is  still  a demand  from 
girls  to  play  volleyball,”  said  Tim 
Dunkley,  former  assistant  coach 
and  trainer  for  the  volleyball  team. 

He  said  the  club  would  play  in  a 
local  industrial  volleyball  league. 
The  big  problem  woidd  be  raising 
money  to  pay  the  league  entry  fee. 

It  cost  $400  in  1987  for  the  varsity 
volleyball  team  to  play  in  an  in- 


dustrial league  in  Cambridge. 

He  said  the  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation or  Dan  Young,  co-or- 
dinator of  athletics  and  campus 
recreation,  might  be  asked  if  the 
team  could  get  funds  from  the  ath- 
letics budget. 

Young  said  financing  a team,  such 
as  the  one  Dunkley  described, 
might  be  possible.  However,  he 
would  have  to  be  convinced  the  club 
would  have  enough  players  and  that 
their  volleyball  skills  were  being 
developed. 

Sue  Coveney,  a former  member  of 
the  volleyball  team,  said  when  the 
interest  to  play  volleyball  is  there, 
the  cost  for  putting  a team  in  a 
league  is  a minimal  consideration. 


